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MOSES WITH THE TABLES OF SLONE. 
EYoDUS xxxii. 15—20. 


The children of Israel, during theit long residence in 
Egypt, became greatly corrupted by idolatry. There 
never was a more idolatrous nation than the Egyptians. 
Their idolatry was proverbial. They not only worshipped 
hundreds, but thousands of false gods. We need not then 
be surprised, that when the Israelites left Egypt, they had 
taken along with them a Jove to the gods of that country. 
The chief god of the Egyptians was Apis, or the sacred 
bull, which they kept in their chief temple, and foolishly 
worshipped. This will in some measure explain the sinful 
conduct of the Israelites, in making an image of a calf, 
and worshipping it, while Moses was on the mount with 


This ignorant people, when they found Moses delayed 
to come down from the mount, imagined they should never 
see him more. Accordingly they collected together avast 
quantity of gold ear-rings, which they melted down, and 
of which they formed a molten calf. How lamentable to 
think, that they should have so soon forgotten Jehovah, 
who led them from the land of bondage, and conducted 
them through the Red Sea! How lamentable that they 
should have given the honor of their deliverance to a mol- 
ten calf, which was due only to God. They said and 
shouted, ‘‘ These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt!” 

While Moses was on the mount, God informed him of 
the base apostacy and idolatry of the people. He went 
down from the mount with the two tables of stone in his 
hand, on which the ten commandments were written in 
the Hebrew language, by the finger of God. The tables 
were the work of God, and the writing was the writing of 
God, graven upon the tables. 

When he came nigh to the camp, with his servant Josh- 
ua, what did they behold? He saw the calf on an ele- 
vated situation,—the hateful abominable idol! What a 
contrast! On the mountain, he saw God, surrounded 
with dazzling glory; and on the plain, at the bottom of 
the hill, he saw the golden calf put in the place of God, 
and acknowledged as the deliverer of the people out of the 
hand of their enemies. 

The righteous soul of Moses was filled with such indig- 
nation when he saw the calf and the people dancing 
around it, that he cast the tables out of his hand, and 
brake them beneath the mount. And he took the calf 
which they had made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground 
it to powder, and strewed it upon the water, and made 
the children of Israel drink of it—Scripture History. 

The above picture is intended to represent the scene 
recorded in the 15th verse, as follows : 

And Moses turned, and went down from the mount, 




















aa i the two tables of the testimony were in his hand; the 
tables were written on both their sides; on the one side 
and on the other were they written. 
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GRACE GRAFTON. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Three months had elapsed since Everett’s visit to Graf- 
ton farm, when he was called to mourn the loss of his only 
parent. His mother had died in his childhood, and since 
her death he had been the sole earthly object of the affec- 
tions of his father, who, in the training of his son, blended 
the firm decision of parental government with the sympa- 
thizing tenderness of a mother’s love. Everett’s grief 
was deep and permanent, at the loss of so devoted a pa- 
rent, but his consolation was the Christian’s joyful assur- 
ance in committing the remains of a Christian tothe dust. 

During the half year that intervened between the death 
of his father and his departure to Florence, Everett was 
several times called to Boston on business, and thus was a 
frequent inmate of the :iwelling of the Graftons. Prolong- 
ed acquaintance with Grace had gradually deepened his 
admiration into love, while she could not be insensible to 
the excellencies of a character, which, aside from its in- 
tellectual attainments, and native high sentiments, was 
based upon Christian principles, and manifested by a Chris- 
tian spirit. 

It was a balmy day of early summer that a social party, 
among whom were the Graftons, with their guest, Everett, 
visited the beautiful shades of Mount Auburn. When ar- 
rived within the enclosure, by tacit consent, the party 
gradually separated into little groups, and each wandered 
away, as taste or impulse dictated. In a little time it so 
chanced that Everett and Grace found themselves in a 
deeply shaded dell, whose aspect of solitary gloom was re- 
lieved by the brilliant streams of sunlight that quivered and 
tumbled athwart it, as its dense foliage swayed to the 
passing breeze. It was altogether a spot for thrilling dis- 
closures and romantic incident, but we will leave it for 
the imagination of our readers to pourtray the scene that 
then transpired, and only relate as a plain matter of fact 
that when Henry Everett and Grace Grafton again joined 
the party, she was his affianced bride upon one condition, 
the approval of her parents. 

Everett embraced the earliest opportunity of informing 
Mr. Grafton of the reception that Grace had givea his pro- 
posals, and of begging his sanction to her acceptance of 
his hand. But Mr. Grafton in,reply to his expressions of 





deep attachment for his daughter, and warm-hearted as- 
surances that his life should be devoted to her happiness, 
coolly remarked, ‘‘ You know, Mr. Everett, that in mak- 
ing contracts like these, it is well to consider the prospects 
of a future subsistence.”’ 

‘Certainly, sir,” replied Everett, and he named the 
small patrimony he inherited from his father, adding, 
however, that it was not from that, but from the avails of 
his profession, that he hoped to derive an honorable sup- 
port. ‘ 

‘* As to your little fortune,” said Mr. Grafton, ‘it is a 
pretty sum to begin the world with, but if it were five 
times as large as it is, that would not affect me much, one 
way or the other, for riches take to themselves wings and 
fly away. I like to see a young man engaged in business 
1 care not whether he is a mechanic, merchant, or a pro- 
fessional man; if he has some regular occupation, and 
goes about it in earnest; he is pretty sure to get along in 
the world. Now, Mr. Everett, to speak my mind, I don’t 
regard you,as having any regular business. I cannot see 
how your painting is going to support a family, and there- 
fore | cannot approve of your marriage with my daughter. 
I am sorry to disappoint you,” he continued, as he marked 
the expression of pain that characterized every feature of 
Everett’s face, ‘‘ 1 respect and esteem your character, but 
I deem it my duty to look after the future prospects of my 


' child, and to direct her according as my best judgment 


dictates.” 
When Grace was apprized of her father’s sentiments, 
her whitened cheek and quivering lip told of the strength 


| of her emotion, but she bowed her head upon her hands 








and remained long in silence, as if imploring strength from 
above to yield to the dictates of duty. And when Ever- 
ett warmly pleaded that her father had not forbidden their 
union, but only withheld his consent, which perhaps he 
might at some future time be induced to grant, and beg- 
ged that in his long absence he might still have the solace 
of hoping for her hand, she answered fixmly and distinctly, 
‘“*T never can be happy in taking any step, Henry, which 
does not meet with my parents’ full approval and 
blessing.” 

Edward was by no means an unobservant spectator of 
the events that had transpired. He had known of the mu- 
tual attachment of Everett and his sister, and had rejoiced 
in the prospective happiness it promised to persons of such 
congeniality of tastes and dispositions. Often he secretly 
feared, that his fafher, who had so firmly opposed the de- 
sire of his son to be an artist, would refuse to accept a son- 
in-law of that profession. Yet again as he thought of the 
high intellectual and moral worth of his friend, and of his 
devoted Christian character, he could not persuade him- 
self that his father would thwart his dearest wishes, and 
mar the highest happiness of a daughter whom he justly 
held so dear. When he learned from Everett’s own lips, 
the rejection of his proposals by Mr. Grafton, he at first 
felt deeply grieved at what he termed his father’s unac- 
countable prejudices, but he knew his sister’s delicacy of 
feeling, and forebore the slightest interference. As time 
wore .on, after Everett’s departure, and he noticed her 
quiet observance of every duty, and her constant desire to 
make others happy; as he listened to the undiminished 
cheerfulness of her voice, and was gladdened by the un- 
dimmed light of her smile, he was renewedly convinced of 
the vitality and strength of that Christian principle that 
could enable her to sacrifice even her strong affections to 
her sense of duty, and could shed over that very sacrifice, 
the spirit of such meek fortitude and cheerful submission. 
He became daily more and mofe attached to her, and 
consequently more susceptible to her influence. 

Trials were not without their uses to Grace, and in the 
conversations she frequently held with her brother on re- 
ligious subjects, she spoke most earnestly and touchingly 
of the frail tenure by which every earthly joy is held, and 
of the rich portion of the soul, that rests in the love of 
God. She introduced the poetry of the Scriptures im the 
daily course of reading in which Edward and herself were 
engaged, and while together they enjoyed the literary and 
poetic beauty of the sacred word, she would point out. its 
spiritual significance, and extract from it the rich conso- 
lation which its promises are fitted to impart to the wound- 
ed spirit. Thus did Edward receive into his sow) the 
principles of the word of life, and like leaven, they silent- 
ly diffused themselves through his spiritual being, and fos- 
tered by a sister’s counsels and prayers, were destined to 
change his entire character, and turn his earth-bound af- 
fections to the love of God. 

It was a star-lit night of August, as still as thought, and 
rich in that balmy redolence of atmosphere, that we fancy 
of asouthern clime. Grace sat alone under the old pear 
tree which we have already noticed, and whose shadow, 
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from time immemorial, had formed her play house, concert 
room, and study. It was three months’ after Everett’s de- 
parture, and as she sat absorbed in reverie, perchance my 
readers may divine the subject of her thoughts. Approach- 
ing footsteps roused her, and her brother seated himself 
on the flat stone by his side. “I have come to tell you 
how happy I am, Grace. To-day truly with me, ‘ old 
things have passed away, all things have become new.’ I 
feel the forgiving love of God in my soul, and it shines 
like a glory upon every created thing. I know, dear sis- 
ter, I owe all to Him who has ransomed me, but I must 
thank you, for you have led me toHim.” The full thanks- 
giving from the heart of Grace, went up to God as a silent 
incense, but she spoke not. ‘ How brightly glorious the 
stars look to-night,” continued Edward, lifting his eyes tothe 
sparkling heavens. ‘‘You know, Grace, it was only yester- 
day that we read, ‘ they that are wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever and ever.’ That prom- 
ise will be fulfilled to you, I know it will, Grace, and I 
hope to me, likewise,” he added, with solemn earnestness, 
“for I will devote my life in pressing others to partake of 
the joy I feel to-night. ‘ Unspeakable and full of glory,’” 
continued he, in a low voice, the words dwelling on his 
lips, as if in giving them utterance, he would fain fathom 
their hidden depths of meaning. 

There is joy on earth, as well as in the presence of the 
angels of God, over one sinner that repenteth, and when 
the stern, but Christian father, the tender mother, and the 
devoted sister, assembled that night, around the family al- 
tar, with the repentant sinner, it was with gladness and 
praise, thanksgiving, and the voice cf melody. 

There was no longer a debate in the mind of Edward 
Grefton as to his choice of a profession. He felt that for 
him the path of the greatest usefulness, was_in the minis- 
try, and the prospect of usefulness had now “nore charms 
for him than that of wealth, ease or distinction. When 
he informed his father of his determination, and of his wish 
to enter upon the study of Theology, Mr. Grafton clasped 
his hands in speechless gratitude, while the tears of strong 
emotion rolled over his care-worn cheek. ‘‘ God be prais- 
ed, my son,” he said at length, “ that I have lived to see 
this day, for during many long years, it has been the bur- 
den of my prayers and the summit of my hopes, that you 
might become a minister of the Gospel of Jesns Christ.”’ 

Edward soon left home for Andover, and Grace devoted 
herself with renewed interest to the welfare and happiness 
of her sisters, Emily and Maria. She assisted them in 
their studies, joined them in their reading, and even felt 
and manifested so true a sympathy in all their girlish joys 
and sorrows, that she gained their warmest love. They 
were stimulated by her example, guided by her counsel, 
and gladdened by her approving smile. Often was Grace 
surprised by a little present, now found in her work-bas- 
ket, again in her writing desk, or perchance under her 
pillow, and though sometimes of trifling value in themselves, 
they were priceless to her, as expressions of the love that 
often led those young sisters, to expend their little store, 
to purchase a gift for sister Grace. Beautful, very beau- 
tiful, is the exercise of the household affections, making 
the family where they are cherished, to be like a watered 
— bearing continually fragrant blossoms and golden 
ruits. 

The three years that Edward was to remain at Ando- 
ver, had almost expired, when, one gloomy drizzling day 
of autumn, the Grafions were gathered in the family sitting 
room, each one acting upon the principle, that the best 
way of being unaffected by the gloom without, was to keep 
fully occupied within. Suddenly their attention was ar- 
rested by the stopping of a carriage at the gate, from 
which descended a strange gentleman, bearing a large 
square package. Mr. Grafton met the stranger at the door 
who merely said, ‘“‘! promised a friend of mine, that | 

* would deliver this into your own hands, sir, if I am right 
in supposing I address Mr. Grafton,’’ and though warmly 
thanked and hospitably pressed to enter, in a moment more 
he was on his return to the city. As wrapper after wrap- 
per was removed from the package, curiosity was strongly 
excited to know what could have been sochoicely guarded; 
but at length Emily exclaimed, “‘ it is a picture, | see the 
corner of the gilt frame,” and as the last covering was 
taken off, one expression burst from the lips of all, ‘‘ It is 
Grace, it is Grace, how perfectly like Grace.” 

The picture was placed in the most favorable light, and 
surely it was the speaking portraiture of Grace Grafton. 
There was the same hair of glossy black, plainly parted 
from the broad ample forehead, the same full dark eye, 
softened by its heavy lash, the finely rounded, freshly col- 
ored cheek, and the mouth, whose expression of firm de- 
cision in repose, was beautifully blended with the yielding 
gentleness, it wore in smiles. A close observer in com- 
paring the portrait with its original, might have noticed an 
expression of deeper thought on the brow of Grace, and a 
shade of paler coloring upon her cheek, but as Grace Graf- 
ton three years ago, it was faultless. 

Notwithstanding his prejudices against painting, Mr. 
Grafton could not disguise his pleasure in witnessing so 
perfect a representation of his beloved daughter. He pe- 
rused the accompanying letter, which begged his accep- 
tance of the picture, and was written, as the reader has 
already anticipated, by Henry Everett, who had recently 
arrived in New York. 

“ But,” said Maria, when she had learned the facts of 
the case, ‘I thought people always had to sit for their 
portraits to be painted. Pray how could Mr. Everett re- 
member, just how Grace looks.” 

“Well enough,” answered Fred, “if he thought about 








her a good deal. I know how she looks, when she is 
away, as well as when she is here.” 

‘© What a deal of thinking about you, it must have cost, 
to paint so true a likeness as that,” said Emily to Grace, 
archly, and in a half whisper. Grace blushed, but this 
was a slight expression of her pleasure, at so delicate a 
manifestation of unchanged affection. 

Mr. Grafton immediately replied to Everett’s letter, re- 
questing a visit that he might thank him in person, for his 
highly acceptable gift. He daily became more and more 
interested in the picture, and often, as he contemplated it, 
would remark, ‘‘ [ declare there is more in thjs painting 
business, than I thought for, after all. If Grace were to 
leave us, I would not take a hundred dollars for that pic- 
ture,” 

A week after the arrival of the portrait, Henry Everett 
was welcomed to Grafton farm. Mr. Grafton soon ascer- 
tained that his professional prospects were highly flatter- 
ing, and as his views of ‘ painting pictures,” had recently 
undergone a radical change, he determined to grant the 
suit, that he plainly saw, Everett waited only a favorable 
opportunity to renew. When it was again presented to 
him, he remarked in an arch tone, very unusual to him. 
‘I suppose you think, Mr. Everett, that because you have 
sent me a well-drawn counterfeit of my danghter, I shall 
exchange even with you.” Everett looked embarrassed, 
and disclaimed all such intentions. ‘* Ah,I understand it 
all,’”? said Mr. Grafton, interrupting his explanations, ‘‘you 
have my full consent to marry my daughter, and a rich 
blessing may she prove to you.” 

All preliminaries were soon adjusted, and the day of the 
marriage appointed in early winter. Among the guests 
that graced the wedding festivities was a young lady of 
singular intelligence and sweetness of expression, who was 
announced as Agnes Wilton, and who, it was whispered, 
among aunts and cousins, was the betrothed wife of the 
young minister. ‘ 

** And what of Frank Russell!” After Edward’s con- 
version, it had been his most cherished desire, to convince 
his friend of the truth of these principles, whose living 
powers he daily experienced. For this purpose he had 
reasoned with him both by conversation and by letter, till 
at length by the blessing of God, Frnnk was convinced of 
the truth of Christianity, and became a susceptible sub- 
ject for the reception of its life giving principles. The 
friendship of Edward and himself had strengthened by the 
lapse of years, and recently he had renewed his early ac- 
quaintance with his friend’s family, so that at the marriage 
festival of Grace, he was the attendant of Emily Grafton, 
as she stood first bridesmaid for her sister. 

Two years had rolled away. Ona winter’s evening, in 
a pleasant chamber of a certain neat and tasteful parson- 
age house, sat a gentleman deeply engaged in reading. 
By his side a lady reclined in an easy chair, whose atten- 
tion was often engrossed by a beautiful slumberer at her 
feet. 

“ Have you thought of a name for our little one, Ed- 
ward,”’ asked she, as her husband laid by his book. 

“Why not call her for yourself, my love; Agnes is a 
beautiful name.” 

‘It never was a favorite of mine,” answered the lady. 
“*T would prefer she should be called by some other.’’ 

**Do you like Grace?” 

“ Yes, dear, I have always thought there was something 
very sweet in its expression.” 

Then, Agnes, as | have often told you, if there is any 
thing in me, worthy of such love as yours, | owe it all in- 
strumentally, to my sister’s example, counsels and prayers, 
which have been to me, like the distilling dew, noiseless, 
but full of blessing. My character has been moulded by a 
sister's influence. So if you like it, our little one shall 
bear a name that will always be sacred tome. She shall 
be called Grace Grafton. Asie. 

Edgartown. 


[We hope our friend Axute will no. lay down her pen ; 
but will continue to interest and do good to our readers, 
as she has done. | 








Narrative. 








HISTORY OF A HEATHEN BOY. 


(Mrs. Hoisington, American Missionary at Batticotta, in Cey- 
lon, in a Letter to her son, who is now residing in Williamstown, 
Ms. gives the following interesting Narrative, which she permits 
us to copy in the Youth’s Companion.] 


I have been intending, for several months past, to give 
you the history of a little Tamil boy, who is, I should 
think, nearly as old as yourself. You probably saw him 
before we went to America, but will not recollect him. 
The first time I saw him, he was sitting on the verandah 
of the school rooms at Oodooville, a poor little emaciated 
creature, and was told that he was found, sitting alone by 
the way-side, half starved. He was taken up by some one 
who pitied him, and who well knew where to direct his 
steps to find charity. He was brought to the missionary 
at Oodooville, and there the forlorn one found that tender 
care which his own kindred had denied him. 

It was pleasant to see the kind hearted girls of the 
boarding school, feeding the little starveling, with their 
own congy (gruel) and rice. A few months of such nurs- 
ing, transformed him into a playful, happy child. No 
doubt remained that he was cast off by those who wished 
to rid themselves of the burden oftaking careof him. Mr. 





Spaulding named him Jilan, which means a destitute one 
As he grew older, he manifested strong attachment to 
Mr. and Mrs. S. 

When they were going to another station to spend the 
day, though several miles distant, the little fellow would 
follow them, running close behind the bandy, and when 
they looked back, he would meet their looks with a smile 
This he did from choice. If you should see Mr. and 
Mrs. Spaulding in America, and will ask them, they will 
tell you more about him than I can. 

After we returned here from America, among the many 
native acquaintances who called to see us, we noticed a 
rather dirty boy, with a bit of ragged cloth around him 
about as large as a pocket handkerchief. ‘Though he had 
a begger’s appearance, unlike others of that description 
he asked for nothing, and always smiled when I spoke to 
him. Noticing him about the yard daily, I made inquiry 
and learned that it was the same boy who was formerly at 
O. I asked him what he wanted, and he quite timidly 
replied, “‘a cloth.” I then asked him why he had left 
Oodooville. « ‘‘ Did they send you away because you was 
a naughty boy?” ‘* No,” he replied, “‘1 have not been a 
bad boy—I came here to eat the rice which these boys 
leave.” 1 saw at‘once that it was more proper, now that 
he had become such a large boy, that he should be receiv- 
ing his food from the Seminary lads, than from the girls 
in the O. Seminary. 

‘* But,” said I, ** you are old enough to earn your own 
living now, it is not good that you should be living here 
only to eat.” “ What can I do?” was his reply, “ if you 
will give me some work, I will do it.” I asked if he could 
read, he said, “No.” ‘Then’ why do you not go to 
school and learn.” He replied, ‘* Where can I go? who 
will teach me ?”’ 

Thinking that he probably had but little inclination to 
learn, I told him that I would call the teacher of a school 


» near us, and if he could take him into his school, he must 


go and try to Jearn, and that when I saw that he was punc- 
tual in his attendance, he should have a new cloth. 

I called the teacher, and had no difficulty in making 
him interested in the boy’s case. He consented to teach 
him, and as he went away, I said to him, “ Let -us see if 
we cannot train up this poor boy to be a useful man among 
his countrymen.” The next morning, Jian took his place 
among the scholars, and commenced the alphabet, by writ- 
ing each letter in the sand, on the floor of the bungalow 
with his finger. In this way ‘Tamil children learn to read 
and write at the same time. But he was so naked that I 
could not wait till he had proved* his diligence as a schol- 
ar, so seeing that he had actually commenced learning, | 
gave him a new cloth before he went to school in the af- 
ternoon. It was very pleasant to see him run off, so hap- 
py in his new dress. He received rice, plantains, &c. 
from our table, and the Seminarists always left some of 
their portion for him, and so he had plenty to eat. At 
night, when he got tired and sleepy, he would come and 
lie down in our verandah, on the hard brick, or mortar 
floor, and sleep more sweetly than many little boys in 
America do, in their nice chambers, and downy beds. 
The hungry dogs, that roam at night in quest of food, 
might run across the verandah, and the snakes too, but he 
slest on without fear! Soon, I gave him a mat to sleep 
on, and that he might have a clean dress every week, | 
added to his treasures another cloth. What a rich boy! 
Two cloths, ofa yard and a half cach, and a mat! A pil- 
low he did not need, when he wanted to raise his head, he 
could put his soft arm under it. That he might feel that 
he was making some return, for the favors shown him, I 
made him keeper of your little sister’s rabbits. He was 
to let them out in the morning, and to watch them while 
they cropped the grass in the yard, till school time, and to 
do the same at evening, and then catch, and shut them 
up. This work he performed quite to our satisfaction, and 
his own too, I think, for he appeared very happy while per- 
forming the duties of his office! Ele still found plenty of 
time to play. His teacher seemed pleased with his prefi- 
ciency while at school. In a few weeks he came smiling 
and hanging his head over one shoulder, as though he had 
some favor to ask. I inquired ‘‘ what now, Ilan?” “ Some 
paper to cover my new book,” he replied, ‘I have learn- 
ed the alphabet, and now my teacher says J may begin to 
read.” I gave him a paper, and a pice to buy some pre- 
pared ollas, strips of the palmyra leaf—to make a satchel 
to carry his books in. ‘This he braided, while sitting on 
the steps of the verandah watching the rabbits. When 
completed, he came for a cord, by which to suspend it 
over his shoulder. He next braided a small mat, half a 
yard square, to sit upon while at school. He seemed much 
changed in his looks. The sad, imploring expression he 
had, when he first presented himself before us, gave place 
to an air of cheerfulness and satisfaction. 

After a while we missed him from his sleeping place at 
night, but thinking he had taken a fancy to sleep on the 
Seminary verandah, we made no inquiries, yet we soon 
learned that he was sleeping in the church! Now you 
must recollect that our church differs widely from the 
beautifully finished, and furnished churches of America. 
Here are no pews, or slips, no carpets—merely the great 
empty building, open from the floor to the ridge, and two 
rows of pillars which support the roof running through it, 
and a pulpit built up near one end. Thus naked it ap- 
pears, except when prepared for the Sabbath. Then mats 
are spread over the floor, for the congregation to sit upon. 
The owls and the bats congregate there, and find ample 
accommodations among the projections, and roughnesses 
of the walls and timbers. One evening when almost dark, 
William Ward saw Illan carrying his mat into the church, 
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and asked why he carried it there. He replied, “I sleep 
here.” William could hardly give him credit for so much 
courage, but determined to watch him. So the next 
morning he rose early and went into the church, and not 
seeing him at once he looked into the pulpit, and there lay 
the little fearless fellow, sleeping as quietly as though he 
had been in his mother’s bed room! When William spoke 
he started up, but smiled when he saw who it was. Wil- 
jiam asked, “‘ Why do you sleep here?” ‘‘ Because [ like 
to.” ‘But are you not afraid to sleep here alone?” 
“ Afraid! Why?” ‘Do you not believe in the stories 
your people tell about pays?” (evil spirits,) said William. 
«No, I do not believe them. Mr. Spaulding told me not 
to fear them, that they were a lie—therefore I am not 
afraid!” He next removed his lodgings to a palmyra 
grove near by, where he slept on the ground under the 
trees. As it was the fruit season, the owners were keep- | 
ing watch there at night.. Whenever I enquired of the 
teacher about him, he reported him “a clever boy in his 
class,” meaning, that he was one of his best scholars. 

I used frequently to call him in, and question him. He 
learned the whole of a small catechism, the command- 
ments, and several hymns, and had learned to read well in 
the New Testament. About ten days ago, while we were 
absent from the station, a woman came and sought him 
out, and claimed him as her son! He looked astonished 
and incredulous, and when she asked him to go with her 
to a village where she formerly lived, he seemed unwilling 
to go. She, however, overcome his reluctance by the 
promise of a new cloth, and other little matters. When 
we returned at evening they had gone; but they both come 
in a day or two after. I asked the woman how long since 
she had seen her son, she said, “‘ nearly eight years.” 

“ How then do you know this is your son?” said I. 

She replied, “ [ was told he was here.” She then said 
when he was but an infant, she left him in her brother’s 
family, near Manepy, and went to ‘I'rincomala to see her, 
sister, who was sick, and that finding work, she had re- 
mained there ever since. ‘‘ But what did you suppose had 
become of the little boy?” I asked. She said her brother 
sent her word that, by some means, the child had escaped 
from his hands, and that the Oodooville missionary was 
taking care of him! And that she heard from him sever- 
al times through her brother. About five months since, 
hearing that her brother was dead, and not knowing what 
had become of her boy, she joined a company who were 
coming to Jaffna, from Trincomala. I inquired if she in- 
tended to take him back with her. She said, “just as 
you please.” After talking with them both for some time, 
I asked Illan whether he wished to go with his mother, or 
remain here, and be a good boy, and continue in school. 
He hung his head and looked first to his mother, then to 
me, but did not speak. I told him that if he wished to stay 
and was a good boy, he would never want friends to take 
care of him. ‘That we had taken him up, when he 
was forsaken by mother and friends, because we loved his 
soul,-and wished him to be instructed, to become a child 
of God, and to go to heaven when he died. And now if 
he wished to leave us and go with his mother, he need not 
hesitate to say so. After quite a struggle with his feel- 
ings, he whispered out, “‘ J wish to go.” Poor child! 
though he had made such a foolish choice, I could not 
blame him! After living so long, unloved, uncared for by 
a single relative, his heart had been completely won by 
the affectionate tones, and a few kind attentions of his 
mother. I gave him his clean cloth, and told him to re- 
member, that from his infancy until now, he had no friends 
but God and the Missionaries, and asked if he was now 
going away to forget what he had been taught, to become 
a heathen, and tell lies, steal, &c. as they do. Witha 
sorrowful expresson but with much emphasis, he replied, 
“No, no!” After I left him, he remained on the veran- 
dah for some time. Quite a group had collected, and had 
heard the conversation. They all began telling him how 
foolish it was in him to go away—his mother, also, told 
him it would be better to stay. Soon his face brightened 
up, and coming to my door, he said, “1 will go with my 
mother now, but will come again on Wednesday,” that 
being the day she had set for leaving. But the time is 
past, and he has not made his appearance. 

I presume his wish to go with his mother prevailed over 
his childish judgment ; and little boys you know, love to 
see new places, besides he has an older brother in Trin- 
comalee, whom he wishes to see. He will not be long in 
discovering the facet, that he has forsaken his best friends. 
His mother says she gains a livelihood by baying and sell- 
ing in the bazaar. He will therefore be exposed to all 
manner of evils, and ruined, we fear. He may see his 
folly and return. 
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STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 
No. 5. 


EDDY’S RIDES. 


Sometimes Eddy’s papa takes him to ride. At first he 
used to sit in his mother’s lap, when he rode, but lately, 
he likes best to stand between his father’s legs, and make 
believe drive. Not long ago, his father asked him if he 
would like to go chesnutting. He did not know what it 
meant, but he said, yes. So his mother put on his little 
Coat and hat, and she got into the wagon. His papa lifted 


Eddy in, and off they went. Eddy took hold of the reins 
with his father, and was very much pleased tosay, “‘Get up 
old bonny,” every fem minutes. He held the whip too, 
and wanted to whip the horse all the time, but his father 
told him he must not. So he waited till his father said, 
‘* Now, Eddy!” and then he. whipped the horse, and 
laughed very hard to see him gofaster. At last they came 
to a grove of chesnut trees, and Eddy’s papa tied the horse 
to a tree, while they looked for chesnuts. He threw a 
great stone against the tree, and this made the chesnuts 
come rattling down very fast. Eddy picked up a great 
many and put into the basket. Every time he found one 
he said, ‘‘ 1 found another, mamma. What a smart boy I 
am.” When their basket was nearly full, they stopped, 
and got into the wagon to ride home. Eddy was very 
sorry when they reached home. He wanted to ride more. 
He would have cried, if his mamma had not told him that 
if he did, he would not go to ride again. So he stopped. 
The next time they went to ride, Eddy wanted to hold the 
reins alone. He seemed to understand that if his papa 
took hold with him, he did not really drive himself. So 
his father let him drive all the way, except when they 
were going up or down hill. L. P. H. 
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ORIGINAL. 


CHARLIE AND HIS HOUSE. 


Charlie lived all alone in a beautiful house; but it was 
very small. It was painted green, and had something gilt 
on the top, with a ring to it. His house had only one 
door which had a gilt latch to fasten it. There was only 
one room to his house; in that, there was a seat where 
Charlie used to set and sing, a bed for him to lay on, and 
two little dishes. One of them was full of water, and the 
other was full of seeds. There were windows all around 
Charlie’s house, so he could look out any way he wanted 
to. There was no glass in his windows, they were all 
open, for it was warm where he lived, and he wanted the 
air to come in. 

Charlie had a little girl to take care of him. Hername 
was Helen. Every morning she used to sweep out his 
room with a little brush, which her father had bought for 
her, fill his cup with fresh water, and see that he had 
plenty of seeds. Then when Charlie had drank some of 
the water, washed himself all over, and eaten a few seeds, 
he would get on to his seat and sing so sweetly that it 
would make all who heard him feel very happy. 

Little Lucy used to say, ‘‘ te’arlie is t’anting sister Hel- 
en for tating such dood tareof him.” Helen did not have 
to make Charlie any clothes, for he never wore out the 
ones he had on when he came there; they were made of 
beautiful yellow and brown feathers. Charlie’s house was 
in a pleasant parlor. It was hung by that ring on the top, 
up over apiano. When Helen played on the piano, he 
would sing as loud as he could; she used to think he tried 
to sing the same tunes that she played. 

One day, when Helen’s little sister Lucy was left in the 
parlor alone, she wanted to see Charlie, so she got a chair 
and climbed up on to the piano. When she had got 
up there, the thought she would open the door just a min- 
ute, so she might see him better, when out flew Charlie 
on to the floor. J.ucy screamed as loud as she could, but 
before anybody could get there, puss, who was lying on the 
mat, had him in her mouth. All that they could save, 
was a few of his pretty feathers. 

It was hard for poor Helen to keep from being angry; 
she burst into tears, and ran to herownroom. When she 
had shut the door she knelt down and asked God to keep 
her from being angry, and help her to forgive her little 
sister. When Helen came into the parlor again, there 
was a smile on her face, and as she took her little sister in 
her lap, she said, “‘ Helen is sorry her Canary bird is dead, 
for she loved him very much, but she knows Lucy did not 
mean to let him out; I hope this will learn sister not to 
touch things without leave.” 

Helen’s mother now saw, that her daughter was trying 
in the right way, to govern that wicked temper, which she 
had so often shown, and it gave her more pleasure than 
anything else could have given. 

The next day her father brought home two beautiful 
Canaries. He told Helen that if she kept on trying to do 
right, she would be happy if every thing she loved should 
be taken from her. ‘Io help her try, he said he would 
give her those birds, which if she took good care of, she 
would soon love as well as she had loved Charlie. 

CAROLINE. 








Sabbath School. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE. 


‘* Mother, I mean to try to day to see whether I cannot 
be kind to everybody. Our lesson in Sabbath School yes- 
terday, was about the Golden Rule, and Miss Morris said 
we should all be a great deal happier if we all did just as 
the rule said, and she made us all promise that we would 
remember it this week, and tell her how we succeeded 
next Sabbath. And I am going to begin to day, and act 
towards James and Alice just as I should want them to do 
to me if they were older. Miss Morris said we should 
find it very hard, but I do not think it will be. What do 
you think about it, mother? You do not say whether you 
like my plan or not.” 





‘Why, Ainy, I think as Miss,Morris says, that it will 








be very hard, for though you love James and Alice very 
much, yet you do not always like to give up your way to 
them ; and then too, I am afraid you will be so much en- 
gaged in play, you will forget all about it.” 

‘* But, mother, if 1 determine to, you know it will be 
different. ‘I shall think about it all the time, and I do not 
mean to have you say once this week, ‘“‘ You must remem- 
ber, Amy, that James is younger than you are, and that you 
must give up to him.” 

Mrs. Purse smiled as she replied, ‘‘ Well, Amy, I think 
we shall all be very happy this week, if you do all you 
can to make your little brother and sister happy. But as 
it is ten o'clock, you must cease talking and study your 
lessons now. I shall be up stairs again in an hour, and I 
hope you will be all ready to recite them, then.” 

Amy took her book, and seated herself to study, and 
as she could commit to memory very easily, she soon was 
able to say her lesson. ‘Then she took her sewing, and 
with talking to her mother and playing with Alice, pleas- 
antly and happily passed the hours until her father return- 
ed todinner. After dinner was over, Mr. Purse took a 
book from his pocket saying as he did so, “ Here is anoth- 
er of Mr. Abbot’s books, and I hope you will take good 


* care of it.” 


“Oh, thank you, father, how good you are to buy me 
so many books,” and seating herself by the window, Amy 
opened the book, promising to herself a pleasant afternoon. 
She had just become interested in it, when Alice came 
running in, wishing sister Amy to put on her cloak and 
hat, and with a request from her mother that Amy would 
go with her to walk. The first thought was, Oh Alice, I 
cannot go, but recollecting her new resolution she did as 
Alice wished, and dressing herself, went with her to walk. 
As they entered the door upon their return, Mrs. Purse 
called to Amy, who, taking her own and sister’s cloak, 
ran up stairs. When she came down, she found -Alice 
seated, and busily pretending to read from her new book. 
Amy forgetting for a moment the rule by which she meant 
to act, went to her, and attempted to take it from her, but 
Alice would not give it up. Amy tried various means to 
induce her to yield ; but none succeeded, and she was just 
about leaving the room to seek her mother, and to tell her 
of the trouble Alice was to her, when the thought of the 
morninig’s conversation came to her mind, and she re-seat- 
ed herself, taking another book. 

Many and various were the times during the week when 
Amy was tempted to forget the promise made to her teach- 
er. Once or twice she did so far forget, as to refuse her 
brother a pencil, and to speak harshly to her little sister, 
but generally she seemed constantly to be thinking of, and 
endeavoring to practise the Golden Rule. 

Saturday evening came at last, and as Amy finished re- 
peating her Sabbath School lesson to her mother, she said, 
‘Oh mother, you do not know how happy I am to night, 
and I have been happier all the week than ever before. It 
was hard, very hard, always to do as | would have others 
do to me, and I do not think I should have succeeded half 
so well, but every morning I asked God to help me, and I 
do think he has; do not you, dear mother ?” 

Will not all my readers try not only this week, but 
through life, to follow Amy’s example? Kare. 
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DEATH OF WILLIE’S MOTHER. 
[Extrect from “ Willie Grant; or, the little Pharisee.” Published by the 
New England S. S. Union.] 

Mrs. Grant called Willie to her bedside, and when she 
took his trembling hand in hers, he started, for its touch 
seemed cold as ice, and it sent through him a chill, strange 
and indescribable. As she saw him struggling in vain to 
suppress his tears, she felt her own eyes fast filling, but 
she checked them, and said to him, “ Listen to me, Wil- 
lie; do not weep, but rejoice with me that I am about to 
enter upon my everlasting rest. It is for your sake, my 
dear son, that I have wished to live; but now I see it is 
God’s will I should not, I feel it would be wrong in me to 
repine. I am only going home, Willie, to my Heavenly 
Father’s house, and in a little while I hope you will join 
me there. I did long, before I should depart, to see you a 
Christian, to see you give your heart away to the Saviour, 
it would have added joy to my last moments, and enabled 
me to bid you farewell with less of sadness. O Willie! 
you have always been kind, dutiful, and obedient to me ; 
rarely have I had occasion to reprove you, but the one 
thing, the one thing needful, I fear you yet lack; this 





_alone will save you ; it is an interest in the Saviour, a par- 


don of your sins for his sake. Oh promise me that you 
will seek it while you are young. It is now all my hope 
and consolation; I could not, without it, venture to ex- 
change worlds with any prospect of happiness. Willie, I 
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feel now that all the goodness I ever possessed, all my 
good deeds, are nothing, compared with what is required 
to fit the soul for heaven. 
save me; that I must have something more to carry with 
me to the bar of God, which I can plead as a reason why 


_ Park Street Church, on Sabbath evenings, respecting the Fa- 


I feel that they could never | 


he should not cast me off. This something is the good- | 


ness, the righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ. I be- © 


lieve in him, and he makes it mine, and God for his sake | 


will save me. O, Willie, I want you to feel so; you may 
er be admitted to heaven. It is not enough. Then look 
now to Jesus, and trust in him as your only hope for sal- 
vation ; plead“his merits in your prayers to God, and God 
will save you for the Saviour’s sake. There is no other 
way but by repentance and faith in Christ, that you can 
hope to follow me.” 








Editorial. 


CLEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 


BY REV. J, ALDEN, D. D. 


Several boys were standing on a gentle elevation in the val- 
ley, and pointing out to each other objects on the distant moun- 
tain top. Some affirmed that they could distinguish objects far 
more clearly than others. This was no doubt true in part, at 
least, for our organs of vision are not all possessed of the same 
power. 

I said true in part, for in all things where superiority is claim- 
ed, there is commonly a little exaggeration. 

At length Jacob Johnson said he saw something moving on 
the mountain near the summit; but none of the rest could see 
it; though he pointed out to them the precise spot. He soon 
affirmed that it was a man. One of the boys then ran and bor- 
rowed a spy glass. By means of it they could see distinctly, and 
sure enough, Jacob was right. There was a man there cutting 
down a tree, probably a bee tree. 


. 


‘ | child in the land could have heard it. 
be ever so good, but for that goodness alone you will nev- | oq 4 copy of it—and must request you to give it a place in the 


| Youth's Companion, that the numerous readers of that interest- 


| and conduct accordingly. On this subject, the present age is 
’ far below the standard of the Bible. 


| 
| 


It was thus rendered certain, that Jacob had the best,eye of , 
any of the group. There was some distinction, but, properly | 


speaking, no merit in this. It was not owing to any thing which 
he had voluntarily done. 

There was one other boy who excelled in clear-sightedness, 
and who deserved a good deal of credit for it. I will give you 
an example of his clear-sightedness. 


| Washington Street. For a specimen of the Poetry, see next 


One day as he was talking with his papa, he said, “ Papa, do 


you know what I do when the boys get angry with me, and don’t 
treat me well ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, when I am playing with them, and they get angry 
with me, I start as though I was coming right home. I don’tsay 
anything, but I keep going along, and they think I am going 
home. So they come after me, and persuade me not to go, and 
promise to treat me better. So then I go back, and they keep 
good-natured.” 

James told the above in a manner which showed that he 
thought he had done something clever, and expected to be com- 
mended for it. But his father kept silence. 

This led James to suspect that there might be something in 
his conduct which did not deserve approbation. He reflected 
for a moment, and then said, “I don’t know as that was quite 
right.” \ 

“ Consider it, and make up your mind fully in reletion to it,” 
said his father. 

“ Well, sir,” said James, after a moment’s further reflection, 
“T know it was not right.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Bécause it was attempting to deceive; it was ucting a false- 
hood, and I have no more right to. act a falsehood, than to say it 
in words.” 

“That is true, my dear boy. What are you going to do 
about it?” © 4 

“T shall not do so any more.” ~~ 

“Ts that al] you have to do about it?” 

“No, sir. I must repent of the wrong I have done. Iam sor- 
ry I did it, but I can’t feel as sorry, as 1 should if I had done it 
on purpose.” 

“You did not think you were doing wrong ?” 

“No sir, not at all.” 

“ Were you to blame, then ?” 

“ Yes sir, some, for I ought to think before I act; you have 
told me that so many times.” 

Here was clear-sightedness in regard to right and wrong, 
which is far more important than clear-sightedness in regard to 
material objects. James had acquired this by careful cultiva- 
tion of his moral vision—in other words, of his conscience. He 
never tried to make things which were wrong, look right, as a 
great many do. They wish to do something thvt is wrong, and 
they try to make it appear right, and they greatly injure their 

moral vision by so doing. 

James used his moral vision on all occasi6ns, and that caused 
it to be clearer and stronger. He was always on the watch to 
see the right, and in consequence, he saw it sooner than many 
others ; just as the sailor who is always on the watch for a sail 
at sea, can see a ship in the distance, sooner than a landsman 
can, 


It is well to have a good natural eye—it is well to be clear- | 


sighted in respect to intellectual truth, but far better to be clear- 
sighted in respect to Rew and wrone, 


| sweets without regard to any thing but his present gratification. 


_ the bough of a peach-tree, filled with honey. The thoughtless 


_ ures of sensuality. ‘The philosopher on the other hand, sipped 


- ed his relish for the true enjoyment of them. 


[From a Correspondent.] 


HONOR DUE TO PARENTS. 


The Rev. Mr. McCuurtz is delivering a series of Lectures in 


thers of New England. They are very interesting, and are ful- 
ly attended when the weather is favorable. The commencement 
of the third Lecture struck me very forcibly. I wished every 
It is short—I have obtain- 


ing little paper may imbibe its spirit, and regulate their feelings 


The extract is as follows: 


Cursed be he that setteth light by his father or his mother. And 
all the people shall say, Amen.— Deuteronomy 27: 16. 


Filial impiety is a crime against nature; and all the people 
will unite in the spontaneous malediction upon him who exposes 
his own parents to open reproach. This is a sin which the Jews, 
and other ancient nations, held in special abhorrence; and in- 
deed the voice of humanity cries out against it. It cannot es- 
cape a terrible retribution. “Whoso curseth his father or his 
mother, his lamp shall be put out in obscure darkness.” 





NEW BOOKS. 

Piay Room Poetry, by 8.8. A. published by M. W. Dodd, 
New York. The readers of the Companion who have long been 
gratified with the stories of S. 8. A. will be pleased to learn that 
a Book of Poetry from her pen has been published. It is in fact 
a collection of stories in Rhyme; the style is simple, adapted to 
the juvenile mind, and evinces the same vivacity which is so 
pleasing in her prose’productions. We regret that we did not 
receive this interesting book in season to recommend it for 
Christmas and New Years’ presents; but Birth days come at all 
seasons, and we hope many of our readers will receive one be-, 
fore the present year expires. It is beautifully printed with a 
frontispiece representing a little girl and her mother, returning 
from a sleigh ride ; a picture of Spring ; another the burial of a 
Bird; and it is bound in red morocco, with gilt lettering. Itmay 
be had in Boston, at Mr. Charles Tappan’s Book Store, 114 





column. 


Tue Pireri’s Nore Boox. A collection of choice sayings 
of some of the best of men—cordials for the desponding—com- 
forts for the weary—and sparklings of light and truth for the be- 
nighted, seems to us to be the character of this beautiful little 
volume. By the same publisher, as the above, 














THE TWO BEES. 

One fine morning in May, two bees set forward in quest of 
honey ; the one wise and temperate, the other careless and ex- 
travagant. They soon arrived at a garden enriched with aro- 
matic herbs, the most fragrant flowers, and the most delicious 
fruits. They regaled themselves for a time on the various dain- 
ties set before them ; the one loading his thighs at intervals with 
wax for the construction of his hive; the other revelling in 


At length they found a wide-mouthed vial, that hung beneath 


epicure, in spite of all his friend’s remonstrances, plunged head- 
long into the vessel, resolving to indulge himself in all the pleas- 


with caution, but, being suspicious of danger, flew off to truits 
and flowers ; where, by the moderation of his meals, he improv- 


In the evening; however he called for his friend, to inquire 
whether he would return to the hive, but found him surfeited in 
sweets, which he was as unable to leave as to enjoy. Clogged 
in his wings, enfeebled in his feet and his whole trame totally 
enervated, he was just able to bid his friend adieu, and to lament, 
with his latest breath, that, though a taste of pleasure may quick- 
en the relish of life, an unrestrained indulgence is inevitable de- 
struction.— Christian Child’s Faithful Friend. 
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A RIDDLE. 


In a pretty little book called “Philosophical Amusements,” 
which consists of conversations between Mr. and Mrs. Somers 
and George and Louisa, is the following curious riddle told to the 
children by Mr. S. 

“There is a father with twice six sons; these sons have each 
thirty daughters, who are parti-colored, having one cheek white, 
the other black. They never see each others’ faces, nor live 
above twenty four hours.” 

“A very strange and unsociable family!” observed Louisa. 

“T should never guess it,” said George, “if I were to dedicate 
a year to it.” 

“ You have, nevertheless, my boy, just pronounced the name 
of the said father, and that, too after a single moments consider- 
ation. 

“Tt is a YEAR.” 

“A year!” exclaimed the astonished boy. 

“ A year!” echoed. Louisa; “to be sure it is; I now see it 
clearly. His “twice six sons” are the twelve months; the 
“ thirty we aaa the caye of each month; and since one day 
must necessarily pass away before the next can arri 
be truly said sever to see cach other’s faces.” Tee ay 

“ Admirably expounded,” said the mother. 

“ And each day,” added George, “is certain] 
as it is made up of light and darkness.” 
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AGRICULTURAL ANECDOTE. 

Furious Cresinus, as mentioned by Pliny, 
rian, was originally a slave. Having been ma 
vege a small spot of ground, from which h 


y ‘parti-colored,’ 


the Roman histo- 
de a freed man, he 
e obtained through 


is unwearied industry, much finer crops than any of the neigh- 





. 





bors who had larger farms. This excited general envy, which 
his enemies carried to such a length as to accuse him of employ. 
ing magic charms to render his own grounds fertile and impoy. 
erish theirs. The Edile caused him to be summoned to appear 
and answer the charge before the people of Rome. Cresinys 
obeyed the mandate, accompanied by his daughter, a fresh ang 
healthy colored girl, charms which appeared to greater advan. 
tage from the simplicity of her dress. The accused also brought 
with him the tools and implements of his profession. His mat. 
tocks were remarkably ready; his plough was of an enormous 
size, and his cattle were all sound and fat. 

“ Behold!” said this truly dignified and indignant farmer, 
“behold my whole magical equipage! behold the charms which 
I have recourse to! ‘here are others, indeed, which I am not 
capable of producing before you—I mean the sweat of my brow, 
and incessant toils both by day and night.” 

This native eloquence decided the matter; he was honorab] 
acquitted by the unanimcus voice of a numerous and applauding 
assembly. , 


Remarx.—That the mind is susceptible of improvement, is a 
sufficient evidence that it should be cultivated, for God has fornm- 
ed nothing superfluous or in vain. 








MY LITTLE SISTER. 


Oh! father, father, only think, 
I have a little sister come— 
A pretty, blue-eyed, tiny thing— 
‘To live with me and share my home. 
Her face is soft, and plump, and fair, 
Her skin it is as white as milk ; 
And then her thin and curling hair 
Is fine and smooth as any silk. 


Her little fingers are clasped tight, 
And she has hardly learned to eat; 
But as she lies on nurse’s Jap, 
She does look very, very sweet. 


How I do long to have her grow, : 
And talk, and smile, and run, and play! 
I shall take care of her, you know, 
And teach her something every day. 


I’ve often felt a little sad, 

To think that I was all alone; 
And I shall be so very glad 

To have a sister of my own! 


And she will learn to call my name, 
And she will always go with me, 
I do not think that any thing 
Can like a dear, sweet sister be. 
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TIME TO GO TO BED. 


Come, Maggy dear, ’tis time to shut 
Those little, sleepy eyes ; 

The sun is down, the moon is up, 
And the stars are in the skies. 


The pussy-cat is gone to sleep ; 
The dog is lying still, 

Upon his mat outside the door, 
To guard us safe from ill. 


The dews of night are coming down, 
Upon the grass and leaves ; 

The little swallow’s in his nest, 
Built snug beneath the eaves. 


- Mama has told her evening tale, 
And sung her evening song, 
While little Mag, upon her lap, 
Sat listening all along. 


Papa has drawn his table ont, 
And sits with book in hand ; 
But if my little one should hear, 

She could not understand. 


*Tis time to rest your hanging head; 
One kiss—one more—good night! 
Go, creep into your little bed, 
And sleep till morning bright. 
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TIME TO GET UP. 


Come my child, awake and spring 
From your bed; the sun is up; 
The robin has begun to sing; 
The bee is in the flowerett’s cup. 


The cows are to their pasture gone, 
The men are in the meadow mowing ; 
And will my little one sleep on, 
When each one else is up and doing ? 


I’ve poured the clear cold water out, 
And laid a napkin white as snow, 

To wash your neck, and arms, and face, 
And rub them till they shine and glow. 


And clothes are lying on a chair, 
That have been washed and ironed neat ; 
When you have brushed and combed your hair, 
We'll have you dressed so clean and sweet. 


Then you may to the garden run, 

And gather a fresh rose for mother ; 
And if you’re good, my little one, 

You, for yourself, may pluck another. 


The kettle boils, the table’s se-— 
Remember that I give you warning, 
When breakfast comes, you must be met, 
Ready to bid papa good morning. 
That’s right, my child, I love to see 
The cheerful smile—the pleasant word ; 
Come, wash and dress, then follow me, 
And be as happy as a bird. 
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